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THOMAS ROWLANDSON 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


ARICATURE and satire are 
Ce two cloaks of pictorial 

humour. They differ essenti- 
ally in that the ultimate texture of 
the former is laughter, of the latter, 
tears. The first is the attitude of 
the bon vivant, the second of the 
reformer. Satire is inspired by a 
sense of hatred, caricature by a 
sense of humour. 

This must be the formula for the 
critical consideration of Thomas 
Rowlandson, a proposition not so 
simple as it first appears. It is 
Rowlandson’s tone that makes his 
music and the happy assortment of 
lyric tunes it is. 

One could say that he tran- 
scribed the life of the late XVIIIth- 
century England into a kind of 
commedia dell’arte in the Venetian 
style. A review of Rowlandson 
drawings gives much the same 
impression as a performance of 
“Le Nozze di Figaro”: in them 
move the spirits not only of Mozart, 
Da Ponte and Beaumarchais, but 
also, in the background, those of Moliére and Voltaire, 
occasionally shadowed by the airy ghosts of Racine and 
Rabelais. 

Certainly Rowlandson, for all his admirable and 
unsurpassed characterization of his countrymen, was 
much more Continental than English: he applied to his 
native land the perception of the man of the world he had 
acquired in Paris. This makes him unique even among 
his distinguished contemporaries. 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in Old Jewry, London, 
during the July of 1756, in the generation of two of the 
greatest English caricaturists, Gilray and Cruikshank, 
and immediately succeeding that of Hogarth and Swift. 

Rowlandson himself differed from his colleagues in 
so far as he originated in a fairly well-to-do merchant 
family, and, in his youth, was left a considerable fortune. 
No doubt this contributed largely to his generally 
irresponsible attitude towards economic regulation of 
life, for from his earliest youth he was a great spendthrift 
and gambler, living a happy-go-lucky existence on the 
basis of several handsome legacies and the large returns 
from his work. 

At any rate, he received the benefit of a good education 
at Doctor Barr’s school in Soho Square, where he made a 
lifelong friend in Henry Angelo, son of the fencing master 
to the Royal Family. He was admitted as a student to 
the Royal Academy early in 1770 and a year later was 
sent to Paris, where he remained for a couple of years 
under the care of a wealthy aunt. He worked hard for 
a time; then, suddenly, whirled into the fashionable 
mode of life, with all its attendant gaiety. 

If one desired any explanation of the Rococo lyricism 


MARKET PLACE, NORWICH 





Courtesy Frank T. Sabin 


One of the best examples of Rowlandson’s graphic work 


in Rowlandson’s work, here it is: a talented and artistic 
adolescent in the Paris of Louis XV—no more need be 
said. What, incidentally, was as important as young 
Rowlandson’s being imbued with the rhythmic spirit of 
Versailles was the fact that he assimilated with equal 
rapidity and thoroughness a combination of the graphic 
techniques of Boucher, Fragonard, Greuze and half a 
dozen other masters of the dix-huitiéme. 

In short, the young Londoner recrossed the Channel 
half a Parisian, and began to examine his London under 
a Parisian glass that was cut and polished by the philosophy 
of a Voltaire, the humour of a Beaumarchais, the drama 
of a Moliére and the lines of a St. Aubin. He saw what 
had been his elegant capital as a sort of bourgeois Rococo, 
a step down from the finished grace and élan of the French 
Court. In other words, Hogarth reversed : no longer the 
middle-class Englishman looks with horror upon the 
supposedly abysmal ignorance of foreign peoples, but 
instead a young sophisticate broadens his horizon and 
takes stock—somewhat depreciated—of his countrymen. 

Soon the impressions began to take form and flow 
in graceful rhythm from his hand. With them was 
introduced into England a new pictorial technique that 
became immediately successful. Drawings—quick im- 
pressions with the pencil, pen or brush—were Rowland- 
son’s forte as a medium; not preliminary drawings as 
studies for paintings, but drawings per se, meant to 
record with a few strokes a moment of life about him. 
Most of these were done in the new technique, which con- 
sisted of drawing the outlines of objects in the picture 
with a wash of vermilion and india-ink, and then tinting 
the surfaces with water-colours. This permitted rapid 
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production of the composition, 
and sufficient time afterwards for 
reflective application of colour. 

In this matter, Rowlandson 
was as Gallic as in the spirit which 
moved him. Delicate hues and 
browns formed the main body of 
his colouring, which may best be 
described as aquarelle in what we 
to-day call ‘* pastel shades.”” Here 
and there a dash of bright red 
crept into a picture, but most often 
the closest approach to such 
contrast was a faint pink or orange. 
Yet for all the delicacy of colour, 
the drawings never lost their 
effectiveness ; as the scene receded 
into the background, Rowlandson 
worked in continually lighter 
nuances, so that when one exam- 
ines the extreme backgrounds 
there is an almost unified quality 
of light composed of hardly per- 
ceptible but definite contrasts. 
Other masters have been able to 
do no more with a square yard 
of canvas, a dozen groundings, a 
hundred brushes and a com- 
bination of water, oil, and tempera, 
than Rowlandson did with his 
graphic outfit. 

Since these drawings required 
but little time for their exe- 
cution—frequently two could be completed in a day— 
Rowlandson was extremely productive. For one thing 
he had to be; his extravagances kept him constantly in 
need of money. Time and again the story has been told 
that after he had run through several fortunes he had 
been sitting for hours at the table of one of the most 
fashionable gaming houses in London, and finally, for 
the hundredth time, came to the end of his funds. With 
a valiant gesture he arose, waving his pencil in the air 
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SMITHFIELD SHARPERS (Oil) 


Familiar to ceramic collectors 





Courtesy Knoedlers 


Depicting the artist as the leading sharper and Morland the sleeping figure 


and saying, truly enough: “I’ve played the fool, but this 
is my resource.” 

In any case, the great popularity of his work made a 
ready market not only for the thousands of drawings he 
produced, but also for numerous publications of etchings 
and aquatints after him. Under the zgis of Ackermann, 
the great protector of graphic art, a number of 
fine aquatints were published, yet their success resulted 
in the printing of a host of cheap and poor imita- 
tions. These latter are easily 
distinguished by their poor line 
etching and garish colouring ; 
a word to collectors should be 
sufficient. 

Before we go on to the usual 
humorous and pastoral sub- 
jects, attention must be drawn 
to ‘‘ The Syrens”” and “‘ The 
Smithfield Sharpers.” They 
both show Rowlandson’s re- 
markable ability as a portraitist, 
apart from his genuine and 
undisputed ability as a carica- 
turist. If it had not been for 
his pleasure-loving and irregular 
existence, he might have, 
with the intelligence manifested 
in other fields, become the 
equal or even superior of his 
contemporaries, Gainsborough 
and Romney. In “* The Syrens,”’ 
which are portraits of Georgi- 
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ana, Duchess of Devonshire, and her 
sister, Lady Duncannon, holding a 
sheet of music, the faces and figures are 
drawn with an exquisite grace, yet also 
with a delicate perception that the two 
artists mentioned seem never to have 
attained. 

“Smithfield Sharpers”’ is one of 
the very few oils known to have been 
executed by Rowlandson. It was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1787, when the artist was thirty-one 
years of age, under the title “‘ Country- 
men and Sharpers,’”’ and was subse- 
quently engraved by J. Sherwin, who is 
shown as the pigeon being plucked. 
Rowlandson himself, with a profusion 
of wavy hair, long and “‘ clubbed ”’ as 
the fashion, is the leading sharper, 
fleecing the simple youth at cards. This 
is in direct contrast to his reputation for 
rigid integrity ; for although the gaming 
table long enslaved the caricaturist and 
he was ready to make the most reckless 
sacrifices to tempt the fickle favours of 
the gambler’s fortune, he was never in 
debt. The sleeping figure with dog and 
stick is a portrait of his close friend, George Morland, and 
if reference is made to Rowlandson’s ‘‘ A Brace of Black- 
guards,”’ published at about the same time and known 
to be portraits of the two artists, the figures are recogniz- 
able. ‘‘ The Syrens’’ and ‘‘ Smithfield Sharpers ”’ are 
interesting as an introduction to what might have 
been. 

In such slapstick pictures as ‘‘ The Mad Bull on the 
Bridge,’’ we have Rowlandson giving his taste for the 
ridiculous full indulgence, yet not once sacrificing the 
quality of his art. In his genre subjects, all generously 
sprinkled with dashes of humour and the grotesque, we 
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AN AQUATINT OF THE QUEEN’S PALACE, now Buckingham Palace 






ROWLANDSON 
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Example of fine draughtsmanship 


see contemporary English life, in town and country, held 
up to a light which throws into bold outlines even the 
slightest bit of superficial action, the silliest piece of 
horseplay. Of such stuff are ‘‘A West End Coffee Room,” 
‘* The Adam and Eve Skittle Alley,” “‘ A Dog Fight.” 

Occasionally Rowlandson permitted himself a techni- 
cal tour de force, as exemplified by ‘‘ The Combat” ; 
the magnificent movement with which both horses 
and riders have been endowed make his worthy of the 
draughtsmanship of one of the great masters. Again, he 
sometimes digressed into the borderland of satire, yet 
always with a humorous mission rather than one of 

zeal. The pastoral scenes and “‘ Nor- 
wich Market Place ” as well, have a 

—————|_ quiet beauty that reminds one of 
yy ‘| similar work by the elder Pieter 
Brueghal ; the same endearing home- 
liness of Nature, the same sincerity of 
expression. 

The aquatint of ‘“‘ The Queen’s 
Palace,”” now Buckingham Palace, 
was etched by Rowlandson himself 
and aquatinted by Bluck. As a 
general representative of Rowland- 
son’s whole output and characteris- 
tics as an artist it could scarcely be 
surpassed ; besides, Bluck, more than 
any other artist who assisted in 
Rowlandsonian production, was able 
to catch the elusive coloristic secrets 
of the master. 

Every collector of ceramics is fam- 
iliar with the famous “*‘ Dr. Syntax ”’ 
patterns after the book-illustrations 
by Rowlandson, first published in 














A WEST END COFFEE ROOM 
Example of characterization of types 


1809. Several of the original 


Courtesy Frank T. Sabin drawings for these are preserved in 


the Victoria and Albert Museum. 








DECLINE. PART UII. 


HEN Donaldson left Mr. 
W Nivens he took lodgings 
at an address which is 


described as “‘ Round the Church ” 
in the rate-books for St. Mary’s, 
Islington, but he evidently used it 
only as a sort of pied-a-terre, 
because the records are intermittent, 
and we know that some of these 
years must have been spent at 
Worcester. 

The rate-books that are still in 
existence over the period 1776- 
86 are as follows: 1776, when 
Donaldson’s name is also recorded ; 
1780 and 1781, when the name is 
absent ; 1782-83-84, when it ap- 
pears ; and 1786, when it is absent 
again. Of these years only 1776 and 
1784 have the Christian name 
“John” in addition to the sur- 
name. 

We will start by showing panels 
from vases lately in the collec- 
tion of Sir Samuel Scott (Figs. 
I, II, II1land IV. These bear the seal mark (John Wall) 
period 1751-83) and carry the artist’s monogram, and 
there is no doubt in my mind, owing to the typical 
Worcester factory pigments used, that they were actually 
decorated at that factory and not in London, and that 
we shall not be far wrong in dating them as about 1777. 

The panel illustrated in Fig. I has a mazarine blue 
ground. The figures are beautifully painted, with the 
foreheads remarkably broad, and the eyebrows raised 
quizzically. Low lights are obtained by dot 
stippling with an overwash of pink, giving 
a very distinctive and curious shadow 
effect across the countenance. A remark- 
able “ flat’’ yellow appears constantly in 
the garments, together with mauve, pinks 
and blues ; the cloud effects are cumulous, 
with reds, blues and mauves giving a 
thundery appearance ; the rocks are brown, 
with distinctive markings; the poplars 
are washed in green with an enamel flaking. 
The similarity of the D to that in the 
signature reproduced in Part I should be 
noted : the other examples are as colourful. 

Having gained a good knowledge of the 
general characteristics of this artist in the 
field of ceramic decoration from contact 
with these signed specimens we can go 
back a few years to the Gold Anchor 
period—1759-69—at Chelsea and we shall 
find in the Jones’ collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum three glorious exam- 
ples to study, in a garniture of three 
large vases with double panels, decorated 
in each case by different artists. (Fig. V). 

The panel shown in Fig. VI, which is 








JOHN DONALDSON, 


BY W.H. TAPP, M.C. 


Fig. III. 
BULL, note bull’s head. 
Panel from vase, John Wall period (1751-83) 


CERAMIC DECORATION AND 





Fig. I. THE BIRTH OF BACCHUS Fig. II. LEDA AND THE SWAN 
Panels from vases of John Wall period (1751-83) 


at the back of the vase with the Boreman landscape, is a 
conversational subject after Greuze—in which the mother 
is seated in a crofter’s cottage feeding two boys, the 
nearer one trying to prevent the other from getting 
his spoon full. 

The general colour scheme is, rafters, beams and 
table, browny green with splashes of yellow; window 
blue, walls and floor pinky mauve ; mother with white 
bonnet, yellow vest with mauve straps, undervest white, 


Fig. IV. ENLARGEMENT 
OF MONOGRAM on Leda 
and the Swan panel 


EUROPA AND THE 
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with blue skirt and white apron, 
white stockings, pink shoes; eyes 
black, pink nostrils, lids and lips ; 
brows mauve and the distinctive pink 
stippled flair across the eyes. 

The boy with the spoon has curly 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, red lips, 
brown stippled flair across the fore- 
head, dark blue coat, white vest, 
mauve breeches, white stockings, with 
light brown shoes and mauve straps. 

The second boy—has light brown 
hair, black eyes, pink nostrils, lids and 
lips, with brown strippled shadow 
across the chin, brown coat, cerise 
vest, white shirt with green breeches, 
white stockings, brown shoes and 
mauve straps. 

The outside of the jugs and pans 
have the same dark blackish-blue as 
the first boy’s coat, the insides have the 
the same yellow as the mother’s vest, 
and the cloak hanging over the back of 
the chair is dark brown with a lovely 
mauve lining. 

The foregoing is a rather tedious description, but the 
whole picture is a galaxy of blended and beautiful 
colours, and there must.have been at least seven different 
firings before this panel was completed, and as the whole 
vase was jeopardised at each re-entry into the kiln we can 
realize how much this artist’s work was treasured and why 
these vases fetch such very high prices. 

The panel on the left-hand vase in Fig. V shows a 
shepherd, his wife and child, brilliantly clad, with an 
ass, sheep, a dog and two Highland cattle, easily recog- 
nizable with the bull in “* Europa and the Bull.’”’ There 
are heavy blue-mauve and yellow clouds rolling across 
blue hills with a figure appearing over the hillside in 
yellowy brown, and driving a few mauve-tinted sheep 
before him. 

The shadows across the faces and the flat green of the 
trees is again very marked. 

The panel on the right-hand vase, showing a brilliantly 
coloured exotic bird study, is not by our artist. 

Now we must return to Worcester, as there is at 
the British Museum in the Lloyd collection (Fig. VII) a 
unique hexagonal-shaped vase, dated about 1782. If 
space permitted there should be a full description of the 
brilliant colouring, but readers will by now be almost 
conversant enough with the characteristic splashes of 
yellow, blue, mauve and red, to be able to visualize them 
by the toning in the monochrome reproduction. 

We show three illustrations from the companion vase, 
two figure, and one bird subject, the latter not, of course, 
painted by Donaldson. 

The influence of his early classical training is very 
evident in the figures of the musician and his attendant, 
and even the figure with his tankard of beer outside the 
wayside tavern is reminiscent of Greuze or Andries Both. 

Now we have seen two types of bird-painting but 
not by Donaldson. Fortunately the late Sir Samuel Scott 
also had in his collection a pair of small pear-shaped 
Gold Anchor Chelsea vases, painted on one side with 
figure subjects after Watteau, and on the other with bird 
and fruit compositions ; both panels exhibit trees and 





Fig. V. SET OF ROSE DU BARRI GOLD ANCHOR CHELSEA VASES 
showing panels by DONALDSON, Z. BOREMAN and R. AskKEw respectively 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


foreground obviously painted by the same hand, and we 
can then safely assume that our artist was responsibic 
for both. 

They are shown in Fig. VIII, and readers may be 
familiar with similar work from the Chelsea or Wor- 
cester factories. There is just one word of warning, in 
that there was an excellent draughtsman at Chelsea up 
to 1766 who not only engraved figure subjects and animals, 
but in particular some after R. Walker, which are not at 
all unlike the work of Boucher and Watteau. His name 
was William Elliot, generally recorded as “‘ almost entirely 





Fig. VI. Opposite panel of centre vase above by 
JOHN DONALDSON 








JOHN DONALDSON 


an engraver of landscapes,’”’ which certainly hardly does 
justice to his versatility, as a reference to “‘ The Lady’s 
Amusement ”’ will show. 

In Fig. IX we show a Derby unmarked barrel-shaped 
mug with a painting of a drummer of the Grenadier 
Company, 1st Foot Guards (now the King’s Company), 
in the uniform prior to 1768, when the headdress was 
altered to the fur caps—on the reverse side military 
emblems—decorated at an enameller’s atelier, probably 
about 1762. 

We have evidence in this mug that Donaldson lost no 
time, after his arrival in London, in not only getting 
known to the various art societies, but also to the adjacent 
Chelsea porcelain factory and the principal ceramic 
enamellers of the day. 


outside his studio and eventually refused him the arranged 
“‘sitting’’ for his portrait. We have only one single 
record of an exhibit during this decade, as follows : 
1.4.1791. Royal Academy of Arts—twenty-third exhibition held 
at the Society’s Great Rooms at Somerset House, in the Strand. 
—John Donaldson, 4 Southampton Street, Covent Garden— 


Ex. No. 282, “ Portrait of a Gentleman ”’ Ex. No. 355,” Portrait 
of a Lady.” 


It is unfortunately impossible to discover from the 
records what happened to these exhibits or even their 
size, but I feel certain that they showed signs of the dete- 
rioration that was taking place in his compositions, and 
the only enamel of which I am possessed by him is a 
small oval taken from a large portrait in oils of Aaron 
which originally hung in the church of St. Christopher- 





Fig. VII. HEXAGONAL-SHAPED WORCESTER VASE, circa 1782. Panels other than the bird painted by JoHN DONALDSON 
British Museum 


Fortunately, we have been able to find very definite 
data regarding his whereabouts subsequent to 1784-85, as 
we find from the King’s Square division of the West- 
minster rate-books that he is recorded from Ladyday, 
1785, to Christmas, 1794, as living in Compton Street, 
where he was paying a rental of £31 per annum; no 
longer merely a lodger but the tenant of the whole 
house. 

Thence he moved to another number in the same 
street until Ladyday, 1795, where his rental was £32, 
and he was followed at this address by a Mr. Baughan. 

It was during this decade that Frederick Lord North, 
Second Earl of Guilford, became his friend and patron, 
and David Gibson records an occasion when he kept this 
great man (who had been Prime Minister and was then 
agent for H.M. King George III) waiting in his chariot 


le-Stocks (at the south-west corner of the present Bank 
of England), and is generally referred to as ““The Ephod 
of the High Priest.”” It is a rather indifferent production 
and may have been produced in 1778, for although the 
figures on the embroidered cap have, of course, nothing 
whatsoever to do with a date, in the original they may have 
been inserted here with that object by the artist. 

The R.A.’s address at No. 4 Southampton Street 
agrees with that recorded for the food patent in 1793, and 
with the assistance of Mr. Bishop of the Westminster 
Library, in Leicester Square, I was able finally to establish 
that this house, comprised of a number of studios, 
eventually owned by a Mr. James Ainsley, from Edin- 
burgh, was obviously the same where Lord North was 
kept a-waiting. 

Whatever else may have been happening to Donald- 
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son’s mind it is quite clear that at all events he retained 
up to this date his native acumen for being in the right 
place at the right moment—for up to 1771 he resided in 
the Soho or Leicester Fields district, which was extremely 
convenient because the Incorporated Society usually held 
their meetings at the Turk’s Head Tavern in Gerrard St., 
or at the King’s Arms in Compton St. itself. The 
Adelphi for the years 1772-74 was almost next door to 


ance after his mental collapse. I was, however, fortu- 
nate enough to be able to establish from the rate-books at 
St. Mary’s, Islington, that this gentleman was recorded 
there as follows, from 1796 to 1801 inclusive : 


“* Mr. Will™ Ward’s Tenements—Greenmans Lane.”’ 


It was from this address that he produced his volumes 
of poems and the “‘ Elements of Beauty,” and lingered for 





Fig. VIII. 


PANELS FROM A PAIR OF SMALL PEAR-SHAPED GOLD ANCHOR 


CHELSEA VASES, attributed to JoHN DONALDSON 


the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, and close to 
Young Slaughter’s Coffee 
House in St. Martin’s Lane, 
where the meetings of the 
Royal Academy were then held 
—a popular resort where, it is 
recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, ‘‘Nancy’”’ made the 
finest punch and the pro- 
prietor the finest curry. 

The Academy moved in 
1780 to Somerset House, so you 
see Donaldson at Southampton 
Street was immediately on the 
opposite side of the Strand. 
Finally, for the autumn of his 
life, he moved to Islington, the 
resort of so many enamellers, 
his friends. 

From 1795, when he dis- 
appears from the Westminster 
City rates, there did not appear 
to be much hope of tracing him 
further than the traditional 





five long years destitute, for- 
gotten, and without producing 
anything in the line of art, 
occasionally staggering out to 
the street corners to harangue 
the passers-by and finding fault 
with everybody and everything 
in life. Then, returning to his 
tenement, his pen would wander 
over masses of paper recording 
all these anomalies and injus- 
tices, and finally a stroke left 
him incapable even of attending 
to his own personal needs, when 
mercifully some of his old 
friends and patrons in art came 
to his assistance financially, and 
he was provided with those 
comforts so necessary to a man 
on the verge of the final abyss. 

What an incomparably sad 
ending to a brilliant life—one 
to whom everything in art was 
possible—and it is for this 
reason that I have tried to 


record that he was tended by resurrect his greatness and 
— including a certain Mr. Fig. IX. DERBY UNMARKED BARREL- — _ - a ne 
William Ward, who provided SHAPED MUG, with painting by JoHN position e undoubtedly 
him with lodgings and attend- DoNALDSON (continued on page 22) 
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ART NOTES 


THREE PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 
To the Editor of APOLLO. 

The deep feeling of Mr. Samuel Courtauld, expressed 
in his article on “ Three Portraits”’ in APOLLO for 
December, 1942, lights up our vision of these master- 
pieces, particularly of Rembrandt’s immortal portrait of 
Hendrickje. But we owe something further to the article 
as demonstrating a form of exposition which is the pre- 
rogative and duty of those who have been profoundly 
moved by a work of art, but which is often exciuded from 
the interpretative functions of artist or art critic. Being 
myself neither artist nor critic, but a mere scientist, much 
of whose delight in life has come from experience of the 
arts, I am perhaps in an unprejudiced position for 
expressing gratitude when Mr. Courtauld thus supple- 
ments his public benefactions by admitting us to the 
conclusions of his own private artistic experience. 

It has been urged against such articles that they read 
an interpretation into, and not merely in, a painting. It 
is important to realize that this accusation may be true 
but not dishonourable. Above the welter of historical 
theories as to the meaning of artistic appreciation, I 
venture to insist that the beholder, reader, or hearer of a 
work of art has a creative duty second only to that of the 
artist. Unless the beholder’s imagination is employed 
at its fullest sensitivity to play that creative part, the 
labour of the artist himself is sterilized, and only one side 
has been constructed towards that bridge by which a 
state of mind is to be shared between painter, poet, or 
musician, and his public. In this view, the essence of art 
is not mere self-expression, but a genuine communion 
between even long-dead artists and their kindred spirits 
in any subsequent epoch. This communion is an act of 
co-operation, embodied in any sensitive response to a 
picture, sculpture, poem, or symphony, and calls for the 
loving care of others beyond the artist. Without describ- 
ing ourselves as pantheists, we can discover in this case 
the fellowship of one original worker with a whole family 
of spiritual descendants down the ages ; their appreciation 
is a continued creativeness shared with the artist, an 
exercise of a joint trusteeship over an enlightenment 
which began perhaps centuries ago. 

Such “ creative" appreciation of a work of art is 
strengthened by utilizing knowledge of the history, 
environment, psychology, of the artist and his period ; 
no one more than Mr. Courtauld has made this possible 
to the British public, and in his article such knowledge 
does reinforce the imaginative interpretation to which he 
confesses. But even the most unlearned, if cherishing 
the germ of sensitivity with which we are all endowed, can 
labour towards creating in himself a new mental image, 
under stimulation of an artist’s work and of the apprecia- 
tion of it by previous individuals. Hence a consequence 
of each man’s confession of personal insight is that the 
whole company gathered through many generations 
around a single great work may differ widely in the 
several images they create ; from his own phrases Mr. 
Courtauld would be the first to want his interpretations 
to stimulate other images, not to be slavishly accepted as 
unique or authoritative. 

MARTIN JOHNSON, D.Sc. 
Physics Laboratories of Birmingham University. 
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XIXth CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


FOR LOVERS OF PAINTING 


Since this exhibition avowedly aims at pleasing lovers 
of painting, and since ‘‘ Haste, the chances of war and the 
difficulties of transport "’ made a representative collection 
impossible, the writer is relieved of any duties of objective 
appreciation of a show which is presented specifically 
to persons who are already lovers and not to those who 
are learning how to love, or is it why to love? So I claim 
the privilege of pure subjectivity. 

A lover of paintings is not ipso facto a lover of painting. 
There is, indeed, a singular virtue in the singular; it 
means that one does not so much look at what the artist 
has said, but rather how he has said it. The distinction is 
of fundamental importance. There is an old Latin tag to 
the effect that when two do the same thing it is not the 
same thing. In this exhibition, however, we find proof 
for the less obvious fact that when one does the same thing 
twice it is not the same thing. Here, for example—and 
the discovery causes a thrill—one finds the great French 
painter Renoir represented, among other pictures, by 
two nudes, one an early one called simply “‘ Nude,” 
the other one “‘ Baigneuse Blonde.”” Now, of course, 
they are not renderings of the same model in the same 
pose, but they are nevertheless both solutions of the 
problem how to paint naked feminine flesh. By comparing 
the two one may realize how the artist advanced from the 
particular to the general, from the statement of facts to 
the realization of an idea or the creation of a work of 
art ; which is the same thing. No doubt the “* Nude ” 
is very true to nature, that is to say, the picture looks 
very much like a particular naked lady looked in the 
artist’s studio whilst he was painting. Who cares? 
But with the “ Baigneuse Blonde ”’ it is quite another 
matter. One can be pretty certain that so far as objective 
facts are concerned the other picture is more reliable. 
For one thing, no Baigneuse sitting in the light of the open 
air would have quite such brilliantly dark eyes as she 
has. But what does that matter? Renoir is no longer 
reporting facts, he is painting—or rather has painted—a 
poem in carnations, in flesh tints, a very paean in praise 
of woman’s flesh at its loveliest. I know of no other 
painter, neither Titian nor Rubens, neither Velazquez nor 
Goya, or whom you like, who has equalled, still less 
surpassed, him in just this respect—unless it perhaps be 
Renoir himself, for this is not painted in his last manner, 
and perhaps there was even more finesse in the later, 
looser, more iridescent treatments of the carnations. 
That is another and different problem which it is not the 
purpose of this exhibition to envisage. 

Whilst we are on the subject of nudes, however, there 
is a Courbet of 1850 under that title here. Courbet, 
like Delacroix, has always to me been a difficult painter, 
for in both cases it has seemed to me difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile what was said or written about 
them with what I had seen of their art. Here Courbet’s 
nude corresponds exactly with what one knows of Courbet 
the man, the revolutionary. It is nude, it is rude almost, 
compared with a Velazquez or a Boucher offering ischial 
aspects of feminine form. It is woman matched to 
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Courbet’s temper, and that is not like Renoir’s. 

Delacroix, whom painters of the most opposed views 
somehow unite in praising, had always seemed to me 
brilliant as a “ plagiarist,’’ a traditionalist, at his best 
somewhere near Rubens, but more often far below. 
Here, in this show, one has the opportunity of comparing 
a sketch of his—a sketch for his Louvre picture, ‘ The 
Death of Sardanapalus "—with a similarly imaginative 
subject, the opening scene of ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ by Fantin- 
Latour, and Delacroix’s reputation rockets sky-high as 
one studies the processes of mind, and especially the 
handling of colours, i.e., pigments as well as of colour, 
which is quite a different thing. By comparison with 
Delacroix, Fantin-Latour is no artist, at least no creative 
artist at all. He is soft and sentimental when, as in 
his flower pieces, nature herself does not make him pull 
himself together ; whereas Delacroix’s sense of colour, 
though hardly supported by strong draughtsmanship, 
is musical: harmonious, symphonical are the words that 
come to one’s mind. Yet I have no doubt that Fantin- 
Latour’s “‘ Tannhauser ’’ subjects—he indulged in them 
lithographically as well as in oil—would have pleased 
Wagner of the silks and satins, of the soft courches and the 
perfumes from Paris—a personal detail which is worth 
pondering, especially in these times ! 

Another revelation to be had here is the assessment 
of Forain as a painter. He is here to be seen in proximity 
to Daumier, and what is more, in a Daumier-like subject, 
namely, ‘‘ L’Avocat.”” Both Daumier and he were 
journalistic black-and-white artists and by these means 
made their living and won their renown. But a glance at 
the way Daumier handles paint, as here, for example, in 
such quite unrelated a subject as “ The Kiss,’’ proves 
that he was, when he chose, a painter, whilst Forain’s 
“ L’Avocat ’’ remains a bit of able, Daumier-influenced 
journalism—and pure illustration. 

And there is Seurat, another artist whom more 
lovers of painting than myself have probably found 
difficult to appreciate. One thing is certain: Seurat, 
who died young, may have been an interesting personality, 
and an important link in the development of modern 
theories of art ; he may even have loved painting in the 
occupational sense of the word, and he may have had a 
deep interest in pigments and their optical significance, 
but he certainly could not have loved paint. His sylvan 
subject, “‘ Sous Bois,”’ a semi-scientific stipple, bears this 
out—the patience required to stipple such a surface, 
small though it be in comparison with other pictures of 
his—characterizes a scientific, possibly a philosophical, 
mind, but not the lover of painting. 

For those who appreciate the genius of drawing as 
distinct from, yet allied with, the love of tone and colour, 
there is Degas, particularly here, with his ‘ La Repas- 
seuse.”” Here the suggestion not merely of movement 
but of muscular pressure visible in the ironer’s right arm 
and hand is amazing. 

Those who love painting will be intrigued by the 
portrait of a—very handsome—Nubian, attributed to 
Géricault. I know enough about good painting, but not 
enough about Géricault, to agree or disagree, but wonder 
whether the handling of pigment in the gorgeous clothes 
of the man is quite “* French.” 

There are admirable Corots and Boudins and Manets, 
an interesting Van Gogh, and, of course, there is always 


Cézanne—who at the moment, I confess, is a Henri- 
Quatre ‘‘Partridge”’ to my palate. 

One can only confirm what the note in the catalogue 
claims, and that it has richly succeeded in its aim. 


WATER-COLOURS BY VIVIAN PITCHFORTH, 
A.R.A., and PAINTINGS BY R. O. DUNLOP, A.R.A. 


Though dealing with contemporaries and Englishmen 
the exhibition at Messrs. Leger’s Galleries in Bond 
Street is one that will also pre-eminently appeal to lovers 
of painting—as distinct from drawing on the one hand 
and subject-matter on the other. The exhibitors are 
Vivian Pitchforth, A.R.A., presenting water-colours, and 
Messrs. Dunlop, A.R.A., and Robert Buhler, oil paintings. 
The last-named is new to one and it seems that perhaps 
he is working through from realistic to the more poetic 
conception of painting which distinguishes his co-exhi- 
bitors. A“‘ Jug of Flowers,” which in the catalogue bears 
Mr. Dunlop’s name, but is signed by him, is evidence 
of a friendly association which I understand actually 
exists. Nevertheless, this still-life with its brilliant scarlet 
(I am not sure of this colour because of the artificial 
light) is particularly attractive. Mr. Dunlop is represented 
by a goodly number of small oils in which lovers of sheer 
good colour will rejoice, but which perhaps suffer a 
little from the fact that Mr. Dunlop’s vision and touch 
is a little too broad for their small scale. 

There is no one quite like Vivian Pitchforth in his 
handling of water-colours. They are on a large scale and 
seem to be painted with the swing of the whole arm and 
a full brush. Their distinction is a sensation of air and 
space within a restricted gamut of colour. My favourites 
are ‘‘ A Seascape ”’ and “‘ Rain,”’ which imply his charac- 
teristic quality, namely, that of summing-up a view by 
inventive generalizations. 

Altogether a good show this. 


THE UNITED ARTISTS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


First the ‘‘ United Nations,’’ now “the United 
Artists ”’ : we are getting on; though one would 
imagine that it is even more difficult to unite artists 
than to unite nations, were it not for the fact that no 
one has so far been able satisfactorily to define the meaning 
of either term. Moreover, having no war aims, no outside 
enemy upon whom to concentrate their hate, the United 
Artists have really done splendidly in agreeing to differ. 
To keep an Ivon Hitchens under the same roof as a 
Frank O. Salisbury, and both at peace with John B. 
Souter, and the three of them unperturbed by the presence 
of George Downs’ ‘‘ Commando Raid on St. Nazaire,” 
bespeaks the success of a policy never to be expected in 
the sphere of politics. Of course. the reader who has not 
visited the show yet will hardly appreciate these opposites 
here ; but the point of this whole notice is to make him 
go and see for himself. Fortunately for critics, most 
people are unable to do that, and like, therefore, to read 
about art and artists, perhaps even to swallow opinions 
ready made. I suggest that we now should also have 
“the United Critics’ following up every exhibition 
Press-day with a publication of their joined, not joint, 
critiques. This would enable the public to form a 

(continued on page 16) 





OLD ENGLISH 


PIECE of marked lustre ware is about tantamount 
A in rarity to a piece of labelled furniture. As most 

furniture was made with no identifying key to the 
maker except general characteristics of line and ornament, 
so most lustre ware gives no specific hint as to its 
source. 

Consequently, when a collector of lustre comes upon 
a piece with the name of the maker impressed on the 
paste he feels that thrill which is peculiar to the collecting 
world at such a time and to the scientific world when an 
established fact is explained. 

Old English lustre ware, with its semblance of metal 
shot with all the colours of the rainbow, is one of those 
mysterious productions of the potter’s craft that makes 
one wonder how it came to be discovered. There is a 
fineness of colour in the old ware which is not apparent 
in lustre of more modern manufacture. Also in the 
majority of old pieces signs of use are visible, such as the 
wearing smooth of the bottoms and a slight dullness of the 
polish. Later ware is not so smooth, sometimes being 
covered with small bubbles and holes, while Continental 
specimens are distinctly inferior to those made in England, 
being heavier and grittier to the touch. 

Exactly which of the XVIIIth-century potters first 
began to make lustre ware in England is a disputed point. 
Probably it was a Staffordshire rediscovery; but no 
evidence exists as to the actual potter who was responsible 
for this. John Hancock, in a letter to ‘‘ The Staffordshire 
Mercury ” in 1846, claimed that he “discovered and 
first put into practice the gold, silver and steel lustre at 
Admirers of 


Spode’s factory at Stoke during 1769.” 
Josiah Wedgwood say that he used gold lustre upon his 


earthenware as early as 1776. In 1785 W. Wilson of 
Hanley was making copper lustre, and Thomas Barlow, 
associated with the Market Street Works in Longton, 
was producing gold, silver and copper lustre. Hancock 
sold recipes of his invention for a small sum to all who 
applied for them. The result was that by the end of the 
century nearly all of the Staffordshire and Yorkshire 
potters were making lustre ware. Those who did not, 
sent their wares to gilders for lustring. 

Copper lustre was the first to be made in England, but 
very soon silver and gold, and the various coloured lustres, 
principally pink, began to be made. Lustre is produced 
by the action of heat on a metallic solution. The ware, 
generally a coarse earthenware, reddish or grey in colour, 
was invariably turned or planed after being moulded, 
when it was dipped into a bath containing a metallic 
glaze. This was allowed to dry on the ware, which 
was then baked for eight to twelve hours in an oven at 
1200° F., when the organic matter burnt away leaving a 
beautifully lustrous and fast deposit of metal on the 
surface. On account of the high cost of the metals used 
and the large surfaces to be covered the solution was made 
very thin. 

Copper colour lustre comes from oxide of copper, silver 
and steel from platinum chloride and dilute spirits of tar. 
The majority of gold lustre is a fine quality of copper 
lustre, but some makers used a metallic solution of gold 


LUSTRE WARE 


to obtain a more pronounced gold effect. This is very 
rare indeed. The beautiful effect known as strawberry is 
produced by copper lustre being covered with gold 
lustre. Pink lustre itself is thinly applied gold lustre. 
Besides these pure colours, there is the mottled effect 
known variously as Sunderland, or marbled or spotted 
lustre. This is the rose-and-white effect found on many 
early XIXth-century mugs, jugs and basins. 

The Sunderland potters, in producing their lustre 
effects, used the curious process of blowing the liquid 
glaze through a tube, at the far end of which was stretched 
a piece of fine gauze. The glaze, forced through the 
gauze, burst into tiny bubbles and formed untidy waves 
and marblings on the ware. This invention marked the 
beginning of the decadent period in English lustre 
ware. 

All the lustres mentioned so far have an iridescent 
effect, but one colour, violet, is noted for its prismatic 
beauty. Like the colours in a bubble, this ware, when 
viewed from one angle, appears violet, but viewed when 
a different light strikes it, the colours change to ruby or 
blue. This is rather rare and extremely beautiful. 
There is a delightful rich brown or bronze lustre that is 
found on some Wedgwood pottery figures. 

Many specimens of lustre ware, especially silver 
lustre, are of the type known as “ resist,’’ in which a white 
or coloured decoration is applied on a lustred background ; 
or a lustre design is placed on an unlustred foundation. 
To produce the former the ground colour, usually a white 
or cream-coloured glaze, was applied to the clay body, 
over which the design was painted with some substance, 
such as glycerin, which would not take the lustre coating 
when applied. The entire piece was then dipped into a 
metallic solution or painted over with it. When nearly 
dry the piece was washed in water, which removed the 
glycerin, leaving the pattern distinct from the white or 
coloured background. The process was completed by 
firing. 

This method of decorating lustre ware was more 
expensive than stencilling. The stencilled effect was 
secured by cutting a stencil design from paper and apply- 
ing it to the glazed ware. The exposed parts of the ware 
were then painted with liquid lustre. When the solution 
was dry the stencil was removed and the ware fired. 
Stencil decoration leaves a lustred pattern on a glazed 
ground, while the resist process leaves a glazed design 
on a lustred background. 

Resist and stencilled lustre was made extensively in 
Yorkshire at the Don Pottery, Doncaster, at Leeds, at 
Dunderdales, at Castleford, and the Swinton Pottery at 
Rotherham, all of whom used Queen’s ware bodies and 
glazes for their lustre. Resist lustre having a full, hard 
bluish glaze, a fine light body, and a plain surface may be 
attributed to the Yorkshire potteries. All others, especi- 
ally on buff grounds or showing raised ornamentation, 
were made in Staffordshire. Staffordshire glaze is much 
softer than that used in Yorkshire. 

Copper lustre is the least rare of the metallic films. 
Richard Frank of Brislington has long been credited with 
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the invention of lustre ware, in that he produced a ware 
made of clay and sand, covered with a yellow dip resemb- 
ling delft, and ornamented in a crude fashion with 
copper lustre. It was supposed that he copied his lustre 
ware from the Spanish lustre which was very popular 
with the Bristol sailors of the period. It has, however, 
been conclusively proved that this ware is definitely of 
Spanish manufacture. In 1914 excavations were made on 
the site of the old Brislington pottery and no lustre ware 
of any sort was found. 

The ordinary, and later, copper lustre varies greatly 
in body and colour. The shades vary from a dead brown 
in inferior pieces into a tint of red-gold in the better 
specimens. Usually, however, it is of deep bronze 
colour. The body is usually a very coarse reddish-brown 
earthenware, but sometimes it is white with a strong, 
bluish glaze, and occasionally it is thin, delicate porce- 
lain. 

During its best period, about 1800, some very beautiful 
pieces were made. The majority of copper lustre was 
made for everyday use, and it is therefore quite plain, or 


Just as pewter took the place of silver for those who 
could not afford the precious metal, so lustre also made 
earthenware look like silver, for it is to be suspected that 
the English potters looked on it first with a utilitarian 
rather than with a decorative eye. 

Because the early silver lustre was used deliberately as 
a deception for true silver, the earliest pieces were silvered 
inside and outside with the obvious purpose of completing 
the illusion. The majority of the later specimens are 
lined with a white glaze. Silver lustre also followed the 
shapes of silver ware, many of the patterns being exact 
duplicates of the ribbed and fluted Queen Anne style of 
silver plate. Silver lustre goblets were used at funerals, 
and chalices and patens were used in many country 
churches. 

Some of the early silver lustre ware was unornamented 
and bore no relief whatever. More expensive pieces were 
modelled in fluted and pearl patterns, producing brilliant 
high lights on the relief. Later came the beautifully 
decorated silver lustre with bands of colour with elaborate 
designs, sometimes in relief in white and sometimes 





SUNDERLAND LUSTRE WARE. 
I. View of Bridge II. 


See ‘‘A Note on the Pottery of the Wear,‘’ on next page 


perhaps with one or two bands of colour. Some pieces 
were decorated in relief, with the ornament in white or 
coloured by hand in bright pigments on the lustre 
ground. 

A second period of copper lustre ware dates from 
about 1830, when the glaze was distinctly inferior, showing 
specks, holes, pimples and bubbles. They were frequently 
decorated with brilliant flowers and horizontal rings in 
blue, cream or pink. The earlier pieces have a depth 
and richness of colour, smoothness of glaze, and are 
lighter in weight than those of the second period. 

Silver lustre ware, which is often almost more lustrous 
than the metal itself, was made in enormous quantities 
and dates from before 1780. It is far superior in every 
way than copper lustre. The body varies greatly, some- 
times being almost black like basalts. A common 
reddish-brown earthenware was used for the common 
and early specimens. Wedgwood generally used a body 
of red clay. White, yellow and grey bodies are common, 
and sometimes dead white porcelain is found. The glaze 
is usually of a dark brown, full and soft. 

In the beginning, lustre ware was frankly a substitute. 


Display of Masonic Emblems 


It 


Collection of Humphrey Quinn, Esq. 
III. The Sailor’s Farewell 


painted in silver on a white ground. Where the pattern 
was in silver the piece was first given a white glaze and 
the pattern was drawn very skilfully with a brush. 

A second period silver lustre of good quality began 
in 1840 and lasted for ten years. This was chiefly a grey 
ware with silver lustre decorations. 

Gold lustre varies from pink to purple, and in the 
early pieces a combination was effected of gold, yellow 
and purple, iridescent in varying lights. On a brown 
body the effect is different from that on a white or cream 
body. The warmer the body beneath the richer is the 
gold lustre. It is applied in varying thicknesses, Wedg- 
wood obtaining some fine results with a very thin 
coating. 

The lustre ware known as “ pelure,’’ although possessing 
a perfect surface, will be found, on close inspection, to be 
minutely pitted, and having the appearance of orange 
peel. This effect was produced by means of manganese 
and has the colour of polished steel. 

In the oldest specimens of lustre ware the marks were 
usually impressed into the paste before it was glazed. It 
is therefore easily understood that they were often 








obliterated, and such as remain are often undecipherable. 

Because few pieces are dated or signed, the discrimina- 
tion of the collector is continually put to the test. A large 
number of forgeries are in circulation and very recent 
pieces are often palmed off on the unwary, although an 
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acute eye can detect their shallowness of colour and their 
poor shape. 

Like other fine ware, lustre should never be washed, as 
water dulls the surface. The patina of lustre needs to be 
preserved ; age and wear add to its charm of surface. G.H. 


THE WEAR BY H. B. LANCASTER 


Examples illustrated on previous page 


OSEPH MAYER, Liverpool jeweller, founder of the 
Mayer Museum, afterwards incorporated in the 
Liverpool Museums, is generally associated with 

his valuable collection of local wares ; but these, though 
the principal, were not his only interest. In ceramic 
histories, marks and illustrative examples of various 
factories are often referred to as ‘‘ In the Mayer Museum ”’ 
and among these are specimens of Sunderland ware. 

Most of the pieces attributed to Sunderland were 
probably made by the firm of Phillips & Co., afterwards 
carried on by Dixon, Austin, Phillips & Co. in their 
factories at Sunderland and North Hylton ; though these 
were not the only potteries in the district of the Wear. 
The Southwick Pottery, built in 1788, produced white, 
coloured and brown earthenware for foreign markets ; 
the Wear Pottery, the High Southwick and that at 
Diamond Hall, Deptford, were all producers, the last 
being famous for an improved flower-pot. 

The collector, however, will be more interested in the 
wares decorated with a curious purple lustre, peculiar to 
Sunderland, although a paler purple lustre was probably 
used at Liverpool. The best-known decoration on these 
wares is a view of the bridge over the Wear, taken from 


A SHAKESPEARIAN 
BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, 


OME time ago I obtained from the Victoria and 
S Albert Museum a photograph of the print of the old 
Globe Theatre by James Stow, 1790-1820, who was 
the engraver of plates for Boydell’s Shakespeare. The 
print is an etching and line engraving, but being unable 
to decipher the signature and verse which appear on it 
I sought the help of officials in the Print Room at the 
British Museum, who at once pronounced it a fraud, and 
unearthed the painting from which it was taken. As will 
be seen, this painting is done on a piece of torn parch- 
ment, the signature and verse being written in imitation 
of Elizabethan script. 

The truth about this painting is that it is one of the 
Shakespearian frauds by William Henry Ireland, 1777- 
1835, the supposed illegitimate son of Samuel Ireland, 
author and engraver, who began life as a weaver, but who 
spent his spare time as a dealer in prints and engravings. 
He was a self-taught artist, and this in time earned him the 
medal of the Society of Arts. His son seems to have 
inherited his father’s love of the antique, and while still 
a boy he picked up many rare books. These he studied 
closely and amused himself by writing verses in imitation 
of early authors. The elder Ireland was a devoted 
admirer of Shakespeare, and about 1794 took his son to 
Stratford-on-Avon, where they visited all the places 
associated with the Poet. 

Young Ireland seems early to have developed lying 


different view-points. (Fig. I.) The picture is usually 
surrounded by a description, giving the name of the 
builder, the date of opening, and sometimes the dimen- 
sions and the quantities of the cast and wrought iron 
used in the structure. 

Other decorations on jugs include Masonic Emblems 
(Fig. II); Arms of Societies, the favourite ‘ Sailor’s 
Farewell ’’ with appropriate verse (Fig. III), and verses in 
ornamental wreaths without further decoration. 

Two specimens in the Mayer collection are coloured 
and lustred jugs, each displaying a view of the Wear 
bridge ; one marked “J. Phillips, Hylton Pottery,” 
and the other ‘* Dixon, Austin & Co., Sunderland.” 

Collectors will be familiar with those curious rollers, 
probably intended as an ornament, but rather like a rolling- 
pin, bearing the words “ A Present from Sunderland.” 
At one end are medallions of a King and Queen, sur- 
mounted by a trophy of flags, followed by a verse which, 
it is said, is the fourth in a Fellow Crafts’ Song to the 
tune of ‘‘ Rule, Britannia.’”’ 

The other end shows a device of an anchor and the 
inevitable bridge, so much featured in Sunderland 
pottery. 


FORGERY 
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and pilfering proclivities, and on his return to London 
obtained some ink which appeared to be of ancient 
origin. With this he wrote on the fly-leaf of an Elizabethan 
tract a letter of dedication professing to be addressed by 
the author to Queen Elizabeth—his father was completely 
deceived. 

The youth had free access at his chambers to a 
collection of parchment deeds of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I, and in the house of Alban Waller, a solicitor 
friend of his father, had fmany opportunities of examining 
old documents. In 1791 he began to cut pieces from 
these, and on one he wrote in an old law hand a mortgage 
deed purporting to have been made between Shakespeare 
and John Heminge on one part and Michael Fraser and 
his wife on the other. The language and signature of the 
Poet were copied from the genuine mortgage deed of 
1612, which had been printed in fascimile by George 
Stevens. Old seals torn from other deeds were added. 
When young Ireland presented this deed to his father he 
at once accepted it as genuine. 

After this the son brought his father many similar 
documents and also produced a large number of early 
printed books with the name Shakespeare on the title- 
page and notes and verses in the same hand on the 
margins. Transcripts from Lear, Hamlet and other play 
followed. 

These writings of Ireland excited the chief literary men 
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of the day, who inspected and passed them as genuine. 
Boswell is said to have kissed them on his knees. For 
more than a year they were exhibited, and later on Samuel 
Ireland and his son carried them to St. James’s Palace, 
where they were examined by the Duke of Clarence and 
Mrs. Jordon, and afterwards at Carlton House by the 
Prince of Wales. Of the verse on the print only a word 
or two, including ‘‘ Midwives,” can be deciphered, but 


the signature at its base is supposed to be that of Sir J. 

Davenant 1606-1668, cunningly torn across. 

: Although a forgery, the picture of the Globe Theatre 
in the XVIth century appears to have been a good 

The Globe survived many vicissitudes, 


representation. 





THE GLOBE THEATRE 
(1790-1820) 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


having been burnt down and rebuilt on more than one 
occasion. It is on record that the original Globe Theatre 
stood near both the Pike Ponds which supplied the Court 
with fresh water fish and also the ‘ Beare Baytings,”’ 
to which Queen Elizabeth took the Spanish Ambassador 
that he might enjoy this fashionable sport. 

The Globe was opened as a theatre in 1594, twenty 
years before any other play-house was established in 
London. Here Shakespeare acted, and it is said that this 
new theatre provided more room for scenery and comfort 
for the audience than the open galleries in the yards of 
taverns or the market-place where such performances 
had always taken place. Galleries surrounded three sides 
of the building, with small rooms underneath answering 


SHAKESPEARIAN 


Print by JAMES STOWE 





FORGERY 


as boxes. The centre, or pit, was used as standing-room 
by common people, called by Shakespeare “ the ground- 
lings,’’ and by Ben Johnson “ the understanding gentle- 
men of the ground.” Shakespeare was head of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company, all of whom acted at this first 
Globe. 

Very quaint were the means taken to enlighten the 
audience as to what was going on. A curtain took the 
place of scenery and upon this was hung a board bearing 
such words as “‘ This is a house,” or “* This is a garden.” 

The Galleries were covered with thatch, and in 1613 
this took fire and the house was burnt to the ground. 
In a letter written by Sir Henry Wooton, on July 2 of that 
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THE FORGERY by WILLIAM HENry IRELAND (1777-1835) 
purporting to be signed by Sir J. Davenport (1606-1668) from 
which Stow made the print alongside 
British Museum 
year, he says: “* The play being acted was All is True, 
representing events during the reign of Henry VIII, 
and that certain cannons being shot off at his entry some 
of the paper or other stuff wherewith one of them was 
stopped did light on the thatch where, being thought at 
first an idle smoke, it kindled inwardly, and in less than 
an hour the house was burnt to the ground.” Another 
writer expresses wonder that every person escaped, as 
the house was crowded and the building was furnished 

with “‘ but two narrow doors.” 
The Globe was rebuilt by James I and licensed to 
Shakespeare, Fletcher, Burbage, Ben Johnson and others. 
It is believed that part of the site is covered by Messrs. 
Barclay & Perkins Brewery. 





BY ERNEST MARSH 


HE development of modern original or studio 
pottery, in contrast to factory-produced wares, 
has received an increasing impetus during this 
century owing to the many accomplished potters who 
have arisen to carry on the traditions of the craft, which 
had been nearly dormant during the manufacturing era 
of the last century. 

The Martin Brothers were practically the first to 
break new ground as studio potters when they started in 
1873 at Fulham. Their best work in saltglaze stoneware 
was produced at Southall from the mid-nineties till 1914, 
and so they linked the two centuries. 

Bernard Leach of St. Ives, Cornwall, has had very 
great influence in recent years in improving the taste of 
the public by his ability to supply the craving for pottery 
that has some distinctive character and attraction for 


BERNARD LEACH, POTTER 





He was so intrigued by this experience and fascinated 
by it that he decided to study the subject seriously and 
induced a well-known aged Japanese potter Ogata 
Kenzan (sixth master in the line of succession of the 
potters of this name) to teach him. He soon proved an 
adept pupil, and his master took such interest in him and 
his progress that he decided to give up pursuing the 
craft, owing to his advanced years, and designated Leach 
as his successor to his name and so Leach became 
Kenzan VIIth, in accordance with the custom practised 
in Japan to confer the succession either on a son or a 
favourite fully qualified pupil. 

Kenzan gave him all his own tools, the particulars of 
his clay and glaze mixtures and everything that could be 
helpful. 

In 1920 Leach returned to England and brought back 





Fig. I, CUT-SIDED STONEWARE BOWL, 
grey, clouded with pale rust, about 1932 


use as ornaments of the home and for practical household 
requirements. 

His advent to the craft was curiously quite unexpected, 
as during his studies at the Slade School in 1903 he was 
mostly concerned with painting and etching. In 1909 he 
revisited Japan to complete his studies, attracted by 
their outlook on the arts with their close affinity to early 
Chinese traditions. He was born in China and his earliest 
years were spent in the Far East. On one occasion at 
one of their favourite “ tea ceremonies "’ he was embar- 
rassed on arrival by being handed two unglazed clay pots, 
and requested to paint a motto or some decoration on 
them. They were then fired in a low-temperature Raku 
kiln during the afternoon. He managed to produce some- 
thing resembling what was desired, and, after being dipped 
in a lead glaze, they were duly fired with those decorated 
by the other visitors, and all were later handed round for 
comment and criticism. 


Fig. II. MOTTLED GREY STONEWARE VASE, 
about 1940 


with him his friend Shoji Hamada and also a noted 
Japanese kiln builder. He decided to settle at St. Ives, 
Cornwall, where he acquired an old pottery on the out- 
skirts of the town and had a three-tier kiln built there in 
the Japanese manner. Hamada, who had studied 
intensively the science and history of all matters associated 
with the potter’s craft at the Japanese universities, but 
had had no practical experience, became his pupil, and 
for some years they worked together till Hamada returned 
to Japan. He produced some remarkable work at St. 
Ives and since his return to his native country he has 
developed greatly and become the leading potter there. 
He is probably the greatest potter of our time. 

Leach soon made headway, and has produced a 
series of fine pots, vases, bowls and plates of various types, 
a great number of tiles, and more recently a considerable 
output of useful and artistically designed household 
wares. The tiles vary in size, mostly 4, 6 and g inches, 
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and were made principally for fireplace and mantel- 
piece decoration, both in plain self colours or decorated. 
Some he has treated for panels with designs carried 
through from one tile to the adjoining ones with subjects 
such as the “ Tree of Life ” or landscapes of a “* Well- 
head with mountains in the distance.’”’ These are in- 
tended either for building into the wall or for framing as 
panels to be hung over the mantelpiece. 

The development of this side of his work arose from 
his settled conviction that the gulf separating the factory 
and studio should and could be bridged. He has devoted 
a good deal of time in his endeavours to this end, and his 
achievements of what can be done in the repetition of 


BERNARD LEACH 





During his stay at Dartington Hall he was com- 
missioned by the promoters there to go to Japan and the 
Far East in 1934 to study and report on the history of the 
craft there, especially in Korea. This visit and his earlier 
experiences there have influenced and inspired him, as 
can be seen clearly in “‘ A Potter’s Book ”’ written by him. 
It also enabled him to stay and work again with Hamada 
and renew his close personal friendship with him. 
While in the East he produced a good deal of pottery, 
most of which was readily bought by collectors there, who 
appreciate his work highly. 

Like most potters interested in Chinese, Korean and 
Japanese pottery the Celadon ware has attracted Leach. 





Fig. III. INCISED CELADON VASE. 
about 1940 


good design with excellent workmanship demonstrate 
some satisfactory steps in this direction. 

As a son, who followed his father’s bent for pottery, 
was able to take over the increasing business for these 
household wares, Leach was able to go in 1932 to Dart- 
ington Hall near Totnes in Devon to be the pottery 
instructor at that comprehensive organization for craft 
and technical instruction. When war broke out he 
returned to St. Ives. 

The pottery has not escaped present-day risks, but 
the kilns and studio have been more fortunate. He over- 
came these disturbances, but found that the prevailing 
restrictions made working conditions exceedingly 
difficult, rendering it almost impossible to do much, if 
any, original pottery. 





Fig. IV. STONEWARE BOTTLE, 
brown on cream, about 1930 


The charm of this is mainly in the quality of the surface 
glaze, which should not be harsh or glassy but possess a 
subtle smooth finish which is agreeable to the touch in 
handling and is aptly described as of a mutton fat quality. 
The colours range from shades of green to pale blues and 
greys. Very little decoration is applied and when used is 
frequently incised under the glaze (Fig. III). Some are 
inlaid in the Korean and Japanese manners with white ; 
and he has produced some small covered pots and boxes 
which have quite a precious quality. On his more usual 
stoneware, fired at a high temperature, the old Chinese 
Sung shapes prevail, but much of his work is shaped 
after his own original conceptions, influenced unmistak- 
ably by his experience of Japanese craftsmanship. He 
decorates these by freely drawn brushwork (Fig. IV) or 
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Fig. V (top). SET OF FIREPROOF STONEWARE EGG 
BAKERS, about 1940 


STONEWARE BOWL, brown on cream, 
grey interior, about 1930 


Fig. VI. (bottom). 


incised designs with simple patterns derived from foliage 
either naturally depicted or treated conventionally. A 
favourite theme is based on a fritillary flower, or a dande- 
lion or other leaf may be used as a “ resist "’ so that the 
impression where this was laid is revealed at the firing. 
Spots are used either in groups by themselves or associated 
with brush designs, and are well and effectively placed 
(Fig. VI). Occasionally a figure appears or a suggestion 
of some landscape feature. Some pieces have a mottled 
glaze applied in different ranges of colour without any 
other decoration (Fig. II). The colours of his wares are 
subdued in tone on the body and in the decoration. 

Slipware, based on our essentially British traditions, 
has appealed to him very strongly, and for these types, 
fired at a lower temperature than the stoneware, he 
usually adopts a lightish body colour with the slip glaze 
decoration in a rich red-brown or greenish brown. The 
designs on the large handsome plates consist of freely 
treated dragons, birds, lions and other animals and 
landscape subjects, with borders usually of conventional 
or cross-hatched patterns running round the rims. 

The tiles are also produced with the red-brown colour 
decoration on the lighter ground but greenish brown and 
blue-black schemes are used. The plain tiles are attractive 
by their quiet tones and contrast harmoniously with the 
decorated ones. 

The household wares—tea and coffee sets, cake and 
biscuit boxes and stands, egg bakers (Fig. V), casseroles, 
fireproof baking dishes, etc.—are attractive in appearance 
and very serviceable for use, and show how much thought 
and care have been expended in their design. 
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He fires with wood, adding oil. He likes wood that 
has been soaked in salt water, such as old ship’s timbers. 
His three-tier kilns give him the gradations of temperature 
he requires. 

Leach’s successful teaching of students has had a very 
marked effect on raising the standard of fine pottery pro- 
duction. To have trained Hamada and Michael Cardew 
is a great achievement; and his high ideals, freely dis- 
cussed with his pupils, have inspired many of them to 
work entirely on their own original initiatives with excellent 
results. His writings and lectures have also contributed 
materially to create and foster a more appreciative out- 
look by the public on the claims of fine pottery. 


ART NOTES (continued from page 9) 


balanced opinion without the trouble involved by an 
autopsy ; or would it ? 

The catalogue of this exhibition enumerating the 
exhibits of nearly thirty artists’ societies has adopted the 
practice of mentioning the prices at which such exhibits 
may be acquired. It is interesting, therefore, to discover 
which of the works have the greatest value. Unless I am 
mistaken, A. K. Lawrence’s “‘ Study for Composition ”’ 
must, in the artist’s opinion, be far and away the best 
picture here. Thoughvonly a study it would cost the 
purchaser £1,000. Next comes Frank O. Salisbury’s 
“‘ Eternal Victory : brute force cannot prevail against the 
ideals of Justice and Freedom. Dedicated to the Allied 
Nations.” This is priced £700. Louis D. Luard’s 
“Timber-hauling ’”’ at £500 comes third. What is it that 
determines the value of a work of art: is it the price it 
can command? In the world that is in the process of 
dissolution the answer would be an emphatic affirmative. 
What will the answer be in a post-Beveridge world ? 
Speaking for myself, I can only say that if I had money to 
burn I would rather give a thousand pounds for a small 
unobtrusive pen-and-wash drawing such as “ The 
Farmer’s Daughter ”’ priced at ten guineas, than anything 
for the others, except Luard’s “‘ Timber-hauling ”’, which 
would be worth something to me, though not that much. 
Now I have not mentioned the name of the artist who 
made “‘ The Farmer’s Daughter ’’ because I only dis- 
covered it after I had seen and liked the picture—that is to 
say, without any conscious or unconscious bias, and I 
am glad of that because had I seen the name, Diana 
Murphy, first I should have been subconsciously biased in 
the artist’s favour. This unassuming work has the quality 
which is rare in this exhibition. It allows one to see 
through the picture into a personality, and that personality 
judged by its handiwork is attractive. I am not inter- 
ested in what I see in pictures which are made to be 
looked at. Perhaps the best illustration of my meaning 
is a still-life called by its author, William C. Penn, 
““ Dead Objects ’’. It is carefully and accurately painted, 
but the author gives his case away in the title. All objects 
are dead, even living ones, until they come to life in the 
eye and mind of the beholder. It is the quantity of 
life and the quality of mind which manifests itself in a 
work of art that determines its artistic value. The more 
purely objective Truth the artist seeks to capture, the more 
he opposes life and mind, his own life, his own mind— 
provided, and a very important proviso—he is able to 
express his own subjective truth and that the truth is 

(continued on page 22) 
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ENGLISH XVUIts CENTURY NEEDLEWORK 


BY JOHN ELTON 


HE very considerable 
amount of English 
needlework for uphol- 


stery that still survives to-day 
must be only a small portion 
of an immense output during 
the late Stuart and Early Georg- 
ian eras, since decimated by 
moth and years of use and wear. 
At a time when fashion enacted 
that the coverings of the seats 
of an apartment should match, 
the making of these was the 
constant occupation of the ladies 
of the house. Even as late as 
1810 we read that “it is no 
uncommon thing to enter a 
drawing-, breakfast, or dining- 
room where the fire-screens, 
picture frames and a variety of 
other objects of utility and 
embellishment were made and 
decorated by the ingenious 
mistress of the house and her 
daughters.”"" The interest in 
needlework received an impetus 
from Queen Mary, who “ took 
ladies off from that idleness 
which not only wasted their 
time, but exposed them to 
many temptations; she en- 
gaged many both to read and to 
work ; she wrought many hours a day herself, with her 
ladies and her maids of honour working about her, while 
one read to them all.’’ Voices were occasionally raised 
against the tedium of too much needlework. “I could 
not bear,’’ writes Mrs. Charlotte Clarke (1753), “* to pass a 
Train of melancholy hours in pouring (sic) over a piece of 
embroidery, or a well-wrought chair in which the young 
Females of the family were equally and industriously 
employed’; while the Spectator satirizes excessive 
preoccupation with needlework, adducing the history of 
some young women, “ educated by a notable mother, 
whose whole time was so devoted to working that they had 
never learnt to read and write.” 

The two chief types of woolwork upon canvas were 
Turkey work, an imitation of Oriental carpet-work, and 
various needlework stitches, chiefly gros and petit point. 

Turkey work, which is a hand-knotted woollen pile, 
has a velvet-like depth of colour. In most extant speci- 
mens the ground is almost covered with closely packed 
blossoms, combined in some cases with armorial bearings. 
It was already made in the XVIth century, and Turkey- 
work chair seats were supplied as late as 1734 for the 
Royal yachts, and the offices of guards, positions where 
hard-wearing covers were essential. The attraction of 
Turkey work is its fresh colouring, often relieved by a 
black ground. The latest reference to it occurs in 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Rambler ” (1751), where a lady speaks of a 


1 “Ackerman’s Repository,” 1810. 


Fig. I WALNUT STOOL COVERED 
WITH TURKEY WORK, late XVIIth 
century 
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PANEL OF NEEDLEWORK 
IN CHINESE STYLE 


Fig. II. 


large screen which she had undertaken to adorn with 
Turkey work “ against winter” which made very slow 
advance. Though no longer in keeping with the finished 
furniture of the XVIIIth century, the work was still 
carried on in the provinces. A settee from Cothele, in 
Cornwall, dating from the first quarter of the century, 
is covered with Turkey work with a design of brilliantly 
coloured, closely packed flowers relieved against a black 
ground. 

The references to needlework for upholstery during 
the XVIIIth century are in the main to woolwork upon 
canvas in gros and petit point, stitches which give an 
appearance of a miniature mosaic. When both stitches 
are used in one panel, the finer stitch for the more 
important centre, the coarser for the surround or frame- 
work, the combination gives the effect of two textures. 
The time lag between the beginning and completion of a 
piece of work can be gathered from the letters of ardent 
needlewomen such as Mrs. Delany, whose long life was 
“‘an extraordinary exemplification of what may be 
achieved by human industry and ingenuity, aided by a 
natural talent.”’ It is clear from extant specimens that 
in the case of figure subjects, the workers made use of 
illustrated works such as Ogilvy’s “ Vergil ” (1658) and 
Gay’s “‘ Fables.” 

When the subject did not fill the chair-back or seat, a 
floral or scrollwork frame was added, as in the case of the 
well-known set of early Georgian seat-furniture formerly 





at Copt Hall. 
Floral designs were 
copied from pattern 
books containing 
“ various represent- 
ations of the most 
beautiful flowers,”’ 
very useful as pat- 
terns for working. 
In the informal lay- 
out of large surfaces 
such as carpets and 
winged arm-chairs, 
large flowers are 
sprinkled over the 
ground without any 
apparent system, 
but there is a simple 
art in the distribu- 
tion of these large 
flower-forms and 
their varied colours. 
The needleworker 
must have followed 
the rule of Mrs. 
Legh (of Lyme 
Hall), who main- 
tained that for a 
chair covering “‘ the 
more colours [it] is 
worked in the finer and richer it looks ’’ ; and it is pleasant 
to find these workers of the XVIIIth century putting on 
record their artistic satisfaction in their colour schemes. 
‘“* My judgment in mixing scarlet and orange,’’ writes one, 
‘“‘ in the nasturtium is fully equal to Titian in his colour- 
ing.” Mrs. Delany’s needlework seat coverings are 
described by the editor of her correspondence as “‘ con- 
sisting of magnificent groups of flowers from nature, some 
on light and some on dark grounds, all different from 
each other.” The sources of pastoral and genre scenes 
have so far not been identified. A favourite subject is a 
group of figures gathering fruit, and this occurs in a 
needlework picture at Penshurst, dated 1719, which was 
worked by Lady Elizabeth Sidney. Professional “ pattern- 
drawers "’ were sometimes called in. In the London 
Tradesman (published in 1747), we read that these were 
employed in drawing patterns for calico printers and for 
embroiderers. ‘‘ They draw patterns upon Paper, which 
they sell to workmen that want them. . . . This requires 
a fruitful Fancy to invent new schemes to please the 
changeable Foible of the ladies,’’ and what the anonymous 
author calls “‘ a wild kind of imagination.” These patterns 
were sold ready drawn, “ either on Paper, or on different 
sorts of linens, with the Proper silks and crewels for 
making them.’ 

Some idea of the range and design in XVII Ith-century 
chair coverings may be gathered from a detailed notice in 
1727 of some chairs “‘ taken from Mrs. Carr’s at the late 
fire at Kensington.’’ They are described as “ six tent- 
stitched chairs, two of them having a garden in the middle 
with trees in tubs, a Parrot in the trees eating cherries ; 
two others of them with a Monkey and a Tyger ; and the 
other two a Danish dog and a cat. The borders of all 


Fig. III. 


? “A Description of Trades” (1747), p. 162. 


NEEDLEWORK CHAIR SEAT 
CHIEFLY IN GROS POINT 
Early XVIIIth century 


Fig. IV. CHAIR BACK AND SEAT 
WORKED IN PETIT POINT 


of these of one pattern, being all sorts of flowers tied with 
ribbon in four places.” 

One type of design made greater demands on “ a wild 
kind of imagination ”—that in which the Chinese taste 
found expression. The motifs are often characterized by 
broken outlines, and fantastic Chinese figures and details 
are introduced, drawn perhaps from Chinese-painted 
screens or lacquer. The panel with a Chinese boat in the 
centre and exotic vegetation is a good example of this 
effective style (Fig. II), the chair seat (Fig. I) dating 
from the late XVIIth century. The back and seat 
shown in Fig. IV, which date from the middle years of the 
century, are worked with the fable of the Fox and the 
Crane and with a rustic dance. Both scenes are framed in 


a border of flowers. 
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Mr. James Falcke, who has now returned to civil 
life after having served two years in the Army, has taken 
43, Davies Street, opposite Claridge’s Hotel. He is the 
last representative of the Falcke family, who have been 
dealing in antiques well over a hundred years. They were 
first established in Wardour Street in the first quarter of 
the XIXth century, which locality was then the Mecca 
of collectors of those days. One of Mr. Falcke’s treasured 
possessions is a Panorama, date circa 1845, over 20 ft. 
long, illustrating both sides of Regent Street, from 
Westminster Abbey to All Souls’ Church, including an 
illustration of the Falcke Galleries at the corner, then, of 
Leicester Street, near the present Vigo Street. 
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PAST 


N the issues of APOLLO for May 1939 and September 
I 1940, Mrs. Nevill Jackson described in two articles 

some of the varied and beautiful objects which were 
the ancestors of the modern gramophone. Their musical 
function is no less fascinating than their external appear- 
ance, and is linked with the names of inventors and 
historical personages as well as with the actual composers. 
To appreciate the mechanical music of the past, we must 
understand the simple basic principle on which all the 
machines worked. This was the revolving cylinder, which 
varied greatly in size in proportion to that of the instru- 
ment or object of which it formed a part. In this cylinder, 
which revolved slowly by clockwork, were inserted pegs 
or pins, arranged in a certain order, corresponding to the 
notes of the music to be played. In some types of instru- 
ment the pins impinged on a row of metal teeth, spaced 
as in a comb, and graded to give forth the notes of the 
diatonic scale when struck; in others, the pins opened 
valves on small organ pipes (likewise tuned to a scale) 
into which air was forced by bellows operated by the 
clockwork. These cylinder instruments, unlike the modern 
gramophone, could play only such music as had been 
specifically composed or arranged to suit the limited 
timbre of the machine and its usually small compass. 

For many of the smaller types of pipe organ, such 
as the “ serinette ” (so called from its use in training the 
voice of singing birds),the music generally consisted of 
arrangements of folk tunes and popular melodies, but in 
the larger kinds the repertoire was much more ambitious, 
and the services of famous composers were often in de- 
mand. In these the mechanism was so elaborate as to 
permit the use of more than one cylinder in succession, 
thus anticipating the idea of the gramophone with auto- 
matically changing records as well as that of recording 
famous composers. The number, range and timbre of 
the pipes also increased, until whole symphonies could 
be played by these organs with amazing fidelity to the 
original orchestral tone-colour, changes of tempo and 
gradations of volume. Haydn’s Military Symphony was 
a great favourite for mechanical reproduction, and con- 
temporary critics said that some of these performances 
were as enjoyable and as true to the spirit of the music 
as a rendering by a real orchestra. One of these mar- 
vellous instruments was the work of Johann Maelzel, 
who built it into a beautiful writing desk, containing no 
fewer than eighteen cylinders so that it could play whole 
concert programmes. This was, of course, by way of a 
luxury and for private entertainment, but a rather less 
elaborate kind of organ was in great vogue in the cafés 
of Vienna in the earlier part of the last century, in one 
of which Beethoven used to call for performances of the 
overture to Cherubini’s opera ‘‘ Medea.” Beethoven 
himself composed his “‘ Battle of Vittoria” for one of 
these mechanical orchestras called the “‘ Panharmonicon ”’ 
and invented by Maelzel who was a friend of his, and, 
incidentally, tried to devise ear-trumpets to relieve his 
deafness. Many of the other once celebrated composers 
who wrote this kind of music are now little more than 





MECHANICAL MUSIC OF THE 


BY A. HY ATT KING 


names—Michael Haydn, Kirnberger and Quantz, for 
instance—but others still enjoy renown—Joseph Haydn, 
W. F. and C. P. E. Bach, and Handel and Mozart. By 
far the most popular type of instrument for which most 
of them wrote was the musical clock (usually known as 
the “* Flétenuhr,” or flute-clock), since it could easily be 
combined with a time-piece which would have the 
necessary clockwork as an integral part of itself. But 
the name “ flute-clock ” was often used when no actual 
clock was intended. It varied very much in size, con- 
taining anything from less than a score to well over a 
hundred pipes. One of them has been the means of 
preserving for us nearly thirty otherwise entirely un- 
known pieces by Joseph Haydn which he composed for 
a clock made about 1794 by the great Jesuit inventor, 
Father Niemecz, librarian to Prince Nicolas Esterhazy, 
Haydn’s friend and employer. Like those by Handel 
and the brothers Bach, these pieces are mainly short, 
and in simple dance rhythms, gigues, minuets, polaccas 
and the like. But the best of them are dramatic and full 
of feeling, well worthy of Haydn’s mature style. They are 
distinguished by the large number of trills and turns 
common to much of this mechanical music, and necessary, 
as on the harpsichord and clavichord, to sustain and swell 
the volume of sound. Mozart left only three pieces of 
this sort, and wrote them for a biggish organ, as a special 
attraction for the exhibition, among a collection of wax- 
works and other objets d’art, of the effigy of a famous 
soldier of that day, Field-Marshal Laudon. Mozart tells 
us in his letters that he found the work dull, and despised 
the instrument, but such was his power of detachment 
and his devotion to his art that two of these composi- 
tions are among his most magnificent works. They are 
contrapunatal fantasias, one in the style of Handel, the 
other in that of J. S. Bach. They date from the last year 
of his life, and combine deep pathos with tremendous 
power and the use of every fugal device imaginable. 

Mechanical instruments made on the comb principle 
are as a rule smaller and musically less ambitious than 
those with pipes, but size is not everything, and an 
object such as an exquisitely wrought musical penknife 
or snuffbox has a piquant and intimate attraction all its 
own*. The snuffboxes were particularly popular in 
Victorian England, and it is recorded that a certain 
gentleman, who possessed one which played tunes known 
as ‘‘ Drops of Brandy’ and “‘ The Glasses sparkle on 
the Board,”’ had the misfortune to touch the spring by 
accident one day when in church! That was about 1837, 
and a little earlier than that a special “‘ Snuffbox Waltz ” 
enjoyed great popularity. Another application of the 
comb principle was to the production of a musical 
bustle, which was among the gifts offered to Queen 
Victoria by her loyal subjects at her jubilee of 1887. This 
could provide a performance of ‘‘ God Save the Queen” 
whenever the august wearer sat down ! 


*Illustrations of some of these charming objects are given in the above- 
mentioned articles by Mrs. Nevill Jackson. 
musical clock. 


here is also illustrated a very fine 
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It was the comb principle which was usually employed 
to make the music for the charming XVIIIth-century 
models of landscapes with moving figures, water-wheels, 
boats and the like. But its scope was inevitably limited, 
and it was only on an extension of the pipe principle 
that the building of musical automata could be based. 
These remarkable objects reached their zenith during 
the last decades of the XVIIIth century and the early 
XIXth, when by the uncanny skill of craftsmen in the 
use of cogs and springs, human figures were constructed, 
mainly of trumpeters and flute-players, which actually 
played concertos accompanied by an orchestra of living 
musicians. These robots, as we should call them nowa- 
days, were the development of the shepherds and 
shepherdesses whose head and limbs moved jerkily by 
clockwork as they played very simple tunes on the pipes 
which they passed across their lips. These marvels, 
typified in another sphere by Maelzel’s mechanical chess- 
player which so fascinated Edgar Allen Poe, satisfied the 
deep craving of the age for visual as well as auditory 
wonders. For, despite all the rationalism and enlighten- 
ment then prevalent, men and women of high intelligence 
were fascinated by things which bordered on the magical 
and the supernatural. Were not Mesmer and Cagliostro 
contemporaries of Voltaire and Kant? Court and society 
were attracted by mechanical music in these days no less 
than in earlier ages. Napoleon himself was interested in 
the beautiful objects which produced it, and over a 
century and a half before him Richelieu had collected 
musical clocks. Frederick the Great was much attracted 
by their delicate tone, but the royal personage on whom 
mechanical music exercised its strongest fascination was 
Marie Antoinette. When passing through Vienna in 
1770 she gave a famous inventor named Eppinger a medal 
for his life-like figure of a flute-playing Pan, and later 
she offered another craftsman, Jacques de Vaucanson, 
150,000 francs for his wonderful “‘Anémochorde,” which 
was a combination of mechanical organ, piano and zolian 


HERALDRY : 
BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


REST of a talbot’s head. The crest of a talbot’s 
+ head proper langued and gouté gule rising from 


a ducal coronet or (see APOLLO for September, 
1942) is, I think, for Edwards: I suggest that it is one 
of the various forms in detail which the Edwards’ crest 


presents. Thus we find these variants of the Edwards’ 
crest: a talbot’s head issuing from a marquis’s coronet 
with the motto “‘ Gardez la Foy ”’ (for Swinford Edwards) ; 
a talbot’s head argent semée of fleurs-de-lis azure issuing 
from a crown vallery (for Churchill Edwards, Baronet) ; 
and a talbot’s head proper collared and with a cross patée 
on its neck both gules issuing from a marquis’s coronet, 
ensigned with a garter bearing the motto “ Gardez la 
Foy ”’ from the pendant of which hangs a small shield 
bearing the arms of the Middle Temple—argent on a cross 
gules the Holy Lamb (for William Holmes Edwards, 
Middle Temple). The last example is from a book-plate 
of about 1870. These crests show three kinds of coronets 
and a plain talbot’s head, one semée of fleurs-de-lis and 
another with collar and cross patée, but they are all for 
Edwards. 


harp. But because of the French Revolution the money 
was never paid. One of her favourite instruments was a 
small but exquisitely wrought clock which she kept in 
the palace at Versailles. It is most interesting to note 
that in 1914, after long and patient experiment, its 
delicate machinery was restored to working order by an 
actual descendant of the original maker. Its pipes are 
shrill and high-pitched, and the ten tunes it played give 
an instructive glimpse into the taste of the ladies of the 
Court in those days. They are all minuets and simple 
airs from popular operas of the times, by Grétry, Gluck, 
Martini and lesser composers, and hence the date of the 
clock can be fixed at somewhere between 1786 and 1789. 

There are many references in literature to the charm 
of this old mechanical music, and it is sometimes most 
effectively worked into the story of a novel. Readers of 
Trollope’s delightful tale, ‘‘ The Warden,” will remember 
how in moments of mental anguish the Rev. Septimus 
Harding, Warden of Barchester, was wont to move his 
fingers in the air as if playing scales on the finger-board 
of his beloved ‘cello. So it was fitting that, when so 
musical a clergyman took refuge during his undignified 
flight from the wrath of his son-in-law the Archdeacon 
in the coffee-room of a London hotel, and fell asleep 
there, he should be woken from uneasy dreams by the 
chiming of a musical clock. This episode took place 
somewhere in the 1840’s, and it is fair to say that interest 
in this and other kinds of mechanical music has never 
wholly died out in this country. Even to-day in parts of 
Cumberland the manufacture of musical jugs still persists, 
and at lonely inns it is not unusual to find one or two of 
them standing on a mantelshelf. When they are lifted 
up the spring is released, and they play in a faint tinkle 
“D’ye ken John Peel” or some other old tune. It is a 
strange sensation to turn from this to a radio gramophone 
standing nearby, ready to reproduce the recording of a 
Beethoven symphony or fill the room with the strains of 
a popular dance orchestra from London. 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


G. H. (Southgate). The arms on the seal which you 
describe, though necessarily without colour, can be 
identified as those of the Birch family, seated at North 
Mundham, Sussex, in the XVIIth century, viz., or a 
chevron wavy between 3 spread eagles azure. There are 
monuments to members of the Birch family in North 
Mundham Church. 

R. E. W. (Poole). With regard to the heraldic prints 
(here reproduced), extracted from the ‘“‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for August 1798, about which you seek 
information, we have looked up the magazine for 1798 
and it tells us that the prints represent carvings in wood 
in an ancient house in High Street, Canterbury, that 
No. 2 shows the arms of William Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1504 to 1532, that No. 7 has reference 
to ‘‘ Thomas Goldwell, once Prior of Christ Church,”’ 
that No. 3 shows “ the initials and device of Thomas 
Goldston, Prior and Architect, who died in 1517.” 
We differ from the account in the magazine in so far as 
No. 1 is concerned ; we think that it, as well as No. 3 
refers to Thomas Goldstone and not to Thomas Goldwell. 
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Apparently the writer in the magazine has mistaken the 
ton or barrel in No. 1 for a well, though we agree that 
the three roundels in No. 3 represent stones. So Nos. 1 
and 3 both refer to the same person, Prior Thomas 
Goldstone, though the objects in base differ—ton in the 
one case and ston in the other. The magazine writer 
adds that No. 6 indicates the pattern of the panelling in 
the room where the carvings were and in other parts of 
the house ; of the other devices no explanation is given 
beyond the statement that they are in the spandrels of 
an arch. As the panelling and the Goldstone panels are 
of similar character, there can be little doubt that the 
house and its fittings were set up by Prior Goldstone, 
the builder of Christ Church Gate, Canterbury, whose 
architectural work on the Cathedral is well known. If 
our ideas are correct, the date of the carvings may be 
placed between 1504, when Warham became Archbishop, 
and 1517, when Goldstone died. The archiepiscopal 
arms—those of the See of Canterbury showing a white 
pallium charged with black crosses over an archbishop’s 
gold cross in pale in a blue field impaling Warham’s own 
arms—gules a fess or between in chief a goat’s head 
couped argent armed or and in base 3 escallops argent— 
served as well for a compliment to the Archbishop as 
to fix a date for the work. 

Goldstone’s heraldic devices are of interest, a pastoral 
staff encircled by a mitre—for the Prior of Christ Church 
was entitled to both—rising in No. 1 from a ton or barrel 
and in No. 3 from stones, obvious play on the name 
Goldstone, and examples of that kind of heraldic fun 
with which we are familiar in the rebus of Abbot Islip 
in the Jericho Parlour, Westminster Abbey—a man 
slipping from a tree on either side of which is an eye 
and the word slip—and in that of Prior Bolton—a ton 
transfixed by a bolt or arrow at the Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, London, both 
stained glass. There remain for explanation the devices 
on Nos. 4, 5 and 7, and we own that it is not easy to 
explain them satisfactorily without entering into a long 
discussion on Christian iconography. It may suffice 
for our purpose if we call to mind that leafage, especially 
vine and bay, and birds, the dove in particular, are con- 
stantly found in Christian art work from the earliest times. 
The catacombs at Rome afford a plentiful harvest of 
such symbolism. We find doves, palm and bay leaves 
and crosses of various shapes rudely carved on the walls 
behind which the faithful dead lie buried. In all ages, 
the vine is taken as a symbol of our Lord and His Church, 
the bay leaf stands for immortality, and the dove alone 
often represents the Church—as in Didron’s “* Christian 
Iconography ’’ (Bohn’s Edition in English, Vol. II, 
p. 456), though in that case the dove has six wings— 
besides its more usual character as a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. Applying these remarks to our panels, the vine 
leaves in Nos. 1 and 6 stand for the Church, and the bay 
leaves springing from the same stem as the vine leaves in 
No. 6 signify immortality as taught by the Church. 
The last heraldic device, not illustrated here, is that of a 
bird, certainly a dove, and may well be taken to represent 
the Church supporting its ministry symbolized by an 
archiepiscopal cross held in its claws. The significance 
of the device in No. 4 is open to doubt, and a satisfactory 
explanation of it cannot be offered without further 
consideration. As to the bird on No. 5, apparently a 
cock, the emblem of watchfulness, it may be accepted 
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Heraldic Carvings in Wood (early XVIth century) in an ancient 
house in High Street, Canterbury, in 1798 


as a symbol of that constant watch over the Church kept 
by the chiefs of the apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, of 
which their joint Festival on June 29 is a memorial. 


ANSWERS ON COLLECTOR 
SUBJECTS 
GLASS 


Mrs. King of Thurloe Square who asks about a plate 
with the mark illustrated on p.136 N ovember issue, may 
be interested in one which has a mark almost identical. It 
is in opaque white glass decorated with boys playing 
musical instruments—foliage—musical scroll and a 
turquoise blue ribbon—all very finely painted in rich 
sepia, and gold and green ; in the centre are the arms of 
the Morosini surmounted by a Doge’s Cap. We have 
traced one Morosini who was Doge in the year 1688. 
This, I think, establishes the date of my plate (apart from 
the nature of the painting and early instruments), and the 
mark evidently stands for Venezia. 

A correspondent is anxious to obtain any illustrated 
catalogues of modern glassware, particularly of the 1850- 
1920 period, or similar matter such as displayed advertise- 
ments where the origin of the specimens is authenticated. 
He is prepared to pay a reasonable sum for anything of 
the kind. 


VARIETIES OF VENETIAN GLASS 

There are dozens of varieties of Venetian glass, but 
collectors usually specialize in examples from the six big 
divisions: the transparent, the enamelled and gilt, the 
variegated or marbled, the frosted or crackled, the 
filigree or lace, and the millefiori. Venetian glass is noted 
for its lightness and extreme ductility. This ductility 
was developed so marvellously that glassmakers were 
able to pull out their small canes, or rods, to a length of 
four hundred yards or more. Variously coloured or 
made of the milk-white latticinio, these little canes, or 
threads, were used in various ways for decoration. 
Venetian glass is a soda glass; there is no lead in its 
composition, which accounts for its lightness. It was 
too fragile to be cut and depended on its exquisite colours 
and fantastic forms for its appeal. 





PORCELAIN 


Brookes (Chesham). The service made by Wedgwood 
for the Empress of Russia, Catherine II, was marked 
with a green frog, painted on each piece, in a humorous 
compliment to the name of her palace near St. Petersburgh 
—the Grenouilligre Palace. The service was decorated 
with more than 1,200 views of English places of interest, 
and is said to have cost nearly £2,500, the price paid by 
the Empress being stated as £3,000. 

In the “‘ Birmingham Gazette ’’ on June 20, 1757, 
there appeared an advertisement: “At the China 
manufactory, by William Littler, at Longton Hall, there 
is now on sale all sorts of china, both useful and orna- 
mental, as well plain blue and white tea china of all sorts, 
coffee cans, chocolate cups and saucers, punch bowls 
and mugs, etc., etc.” Your coffee can may therefore be 
a product of Longton Hall, and the following extracts 
from Chaffers may assist you. ‘A rough and primitive 
potting as of a factory in the earlier and progressive 
stages. A streaky blue is the characteristic colour. Gold 
is very sparingly used, and this rather adds to the crude 
effect. Specimens are rare and usually unmarked.” 

Your small figure in white of Kuan Yin, the Chinese 
Goddess of Mercy, is quite possible Blanc-de-Chine. We 
have a marked figure of Pu Tai, god of Contentment, 
which is marked with an impressed seal mark. It is very 
light in weight, with a smooth glaze of milky white. Your 
figure is not likely to be from an English factory, though 
it is impossible to judge from description only. 

Puzzle jugs were made by many potters from very 
early times. There is one in the Museum of Practical 
Geology which bears the name of John Wedgwood, and 
the date 1691. It is in brown ware and has three spouts. 
Very elaborate puzzle jugs were made at Leeds. They 
stand on a high base and have punched decorations with 
the centre usually open throughout. They are sometimes 
in white earthenware with blue decoration. Puzzle jugs 
were also made extensively of Brambton or Chesterfield 
brown ware in a variety of shapes and sizes ; with three, 
five or even seven spouts. 

Morton (Ormskirk). Pinchbeck was the name given 
to an amalgam which imitated gold, a mixture of zinc 
and copper in certain proportions, the invention of 
Christopher Pinchbeck, in the early years of the XVIIIth 
century. It was made into sword hilts, cane heads, watch 
chains, knee and shoe buckles, snuff boxes, etc. Articles 
so decorated are sometimes to be found still untarnished, 
but most of it has dulled and darkened and lost its 
former resemblance to the precious metal. Porcelain 
patch boxes and the like are sometimes furnished with an 
ornamental rim of pinchbeck. 


, 


RECORDS 


Vickers (Mossley Hill). Decidedly you should keep 
a record of your purchases, description of article, date of 
purchase, price and name of vendor. It is well to do this 
from the beginning, for if you leave it until you have 
accumulated a quantity, you will find it difficult to remem- 
ber and it will become a labour—though a labour of 
love. I have found a loose-leaved ledger the easiest 


form of record, as extra pages can be added in their 
proper position when further particulars of pieces turn 
up. A small label, ready gummed, can be purchased 
cheaply. 
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ART NOTES (continued from page 16) 


worth expressing. If one analyses such a picture as 
Salisbury’s “‘ Eternal Victory,” for example, one sees in 
it a literary idea literarily expressed, and the idea the artist 
will find seven hundred times repeated on the price of his 
picture, if he is paid in golden sovereigns or pound notes. 
In itself, of course, the age of an idea does not matter, as 
witness the innumerable Madonnas and Venuses ; but 
there is nothing in “Eternal Victory ’’, except the 
swastikas, that has not been said as well or better by 
Edwardians like Solomon J. Soloman and Sigismond 
Goetze, just as the idea of John B. Souter’s ‘“‘ Scherzo ” 
is as old at least as the Albani’s and Boucher’s, not to 
mention Titian’s sacred name in the same breath. 

Having with the foregoing attempted to give some 
orientation of my viewpoint, I should like to mention 
some exhibits in a show which contains no master- 
pieces, no considerable works of art, though much 
painting, some engraving and a good few pieces of 
sculpture, which will, I suggest, reward the spectator, 
but here, unfortunately, available space ends. 


Cathleen Mann (the Marchioness of Queensberry) 
and Jack Bilbo are having exhibitions of their work at 
Messrs. Reid and Lefévre’s Galleries—too late to be 
noticed by ‘‘ Perspex ’’ in this month’s number. The 
exhibition is sure to prove a great attraction for more 
than the usual reasons. Cathleen Mann is, through her 
father, the late Harrington Mann, definitely a child of 
what Mr. Jan Gordon calls ‘‘ The New English 
Academy ” ; whilst Bilbo, according to the same writer, 
is ‘‘a masculine shocker ”’ and “‘ one of the finest anti- 
dotes .. . to the cautious precisions’’ of the Royal 
Academy and the New English. 


JOHN DONALDSON (continued from page 6) 
filled during the third quarter of the XVIIIth century. 

He and O’Neale occupied a quite unique position as 
ceramic enamellers, and if there is anything really out- 
standing in brilliance between the years 1750-90 that 
finds its way into the auction rooms for English porcelain 
of to-day, then the chances are that one or other of these 
great artists was responsible for it. 

As true in technique as a Hogarth or Rowlandson 
these two men never allowed any grossness to distort 
their art, and although lost in the passing of the years, their 
memories should find proper expression in a fitter repre- 
sentation not only in the national collections here but 
more especially in their own countries. 

In compiling the data from which this biography was 
written I have received most valuable assistance from the 
librarians at the Royal Academy, National Museum of 
Scotland, British and Victoria and Albert Museums, the 
Royal Societies in Scotland and England, all the Borough 
Councils referred to, the Duke of Beaufort’s estate, 
Collectors too numerous to mention individually, and 
last but not least, Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods 
and Messrs. Sotheby, to all of whom I wish to record my 
grateful thanks for their unfailing courtesy and kindness. 


A review of the prints in the Albert H. Wiggin 
Collection at Boston, and in the Herbert Greer French 
Collection at Cincinnati, has unavoidably been held over. 
It will appear in our next issue. 
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A POLISH SCULPTRESS 


BY MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 
Tse KRUSZELNICKA, whose work is not yet 


generally known on account of the German inva- 

sion of Poland breaking in on her career at its 
outset, has every qualification for taking her place among 
the group of accomplished sculptors of to-day. She is, 
however, still young enough to bide her time, although a 
glance at the accompanying illustrations will show that 
there is nothing immature in her art. It is, on the 
contrary, highly developed and finished. 





NUDE TORSO AND HEAD IN STONE 


Mrs. Kruszelnicka Lange, to give her full name, who 
is the wife of a major in the Polish Army, is the daughter 
of a Polish landowner, her mother being a Greek born in 
Russia, thus inheriting culture and a love of art on both 
sides. The future sculptress found her vocation 
very early in life. As a child of five years old she started 
learning to model and has pursued the study of sculpture 
in all its branches under private tuition ever since those 
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early days with all the intelligence and all the enthusiasm 
with which she is fortunately endowed. She was still 
studying anatomy and executing portrait busts when the 
time came for her to start on independent creative work ; 
and then the Germans came. 

It is typical of the steadfast spirit that animates so 
many of her countrymen and women that the artist in 
her refused to be downhearted. She was obliged to leave 
her country, travelling through Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, 
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DETAIL FROM ARTIST CREATOR 


Italy and France before coming to England, and in each 
of her temporary dwelling-places she set up her studio 
and continued to work. In Paris she studied modern 
sculpture, but without attaching herself to any school or 
acknowledging any master. 

Mrs. Kruszelnicka Lange arrived in London in 1940, 
and while there she had the good fortune to meet Professor 
Jastrzebowski, the Principal of the Warsaw College of 





By ZOFIA KRUSZELNICKA 








A POLISH 


Art, who conceived a high opinion of her talent, and 
various Polish artists who accepted her work on its merits 
and included it with their own in the International 
Exhibition held in the National Gallery in 1940 and again 
in the Exhibition organized by the British Council, 
under the patronage of H.M. the King, in the same year. 
On both of these occasions her work was well received. 
From London the artist migrated to Edinburgh, where 
she is now living and working. She exhibited in the 
Royal Academy and later in the Polish Exhibition held 
in the National Gallery in the autumn of 1942. Here her 
“* Landing Paratroopist "’ attracted much attention. 

Zofia Kruszelnicka is very definite in her views on art. 
She attends lectures on philosophy because she says that 
“Art is the study of humanity,”’ and she has the courage 
to state that she is a naturalistic artist, believing that 
natural beauty is understood by all. She explains her 
mental and spiritual reactions to her creations by saying 
that she works under three separate inspirations : idealism, 
realism and fantasy. ‘‘In idealistic compositions I 
realize my philosophical ideas, in realistic ones the 
modern movements of the present day and in fantasy my 
independent artistic mind.” 

The preoccupation of the artist with mental (not 
sentimental) sources of inspiration is abundantly evident 
in most of her compositions. In the masterly head in 
stone, the purposely exaggerated brows indicate thought ; 
note, as a contrast, the nude female torso in the back- 
ground that is one of her carefully carried out realistic 
studies. In the male torso that she calls ‘* Artist Creator ’’ 
she has conceived a powerful figure, intent on the creation 
of his brain. The torso is tinted a natural colour to 
suggest the warmth of creative inspiration. 

The sculptress has some interesting things to say 
about the use of colour in sculpture which she thinks can 
be of great assistance in carrying out the artist’s concep- 
tion. In her statue of the ‘‘ Landing Paratroopist,’’ 
which is executed in stucco as a war-time expedient 
instead of being cast in bronze, she has coloured the figure 
a dull green with blue and grey shadows to indicate the 
cold atmosphere through which he has made his perilous 
descent from the skies. A curious subject for a sculptor’s 
choice, considering the clumsy dress and the big boots 
and the gadgets that hang about an aviator, concealing 
the form that means so much in this art, but Zofia 
Kruszelnicka has managed to give grace to the attitude 
of arrested motion, and nobility to the face of the man 


A COLLECTOR RE-COLLECTS 


Two collecting coincidences come to my mind. 
Some years ago we were invited to view the Birkenhead 
Art Gallery, and were met there by the then curator. He 
showed us a case of porcelain on loan from South Kensing- 
ton, and we were very interested in a pair of white figures, 
theatrical characters, of the earliest period of Bow. 

I mentioned that a London dealer was sending us a 
pair of Bow figures, on approval, due to arrive any day 
and I expressed the hope that they would be as important 
as the pair on view. Later, when the figures were 
unpacked, we discovered that they were identical with 
those we had seen. These figures were illustrated in 


APpoL_Lo, September, 1942. 
The day before leaving for a holiday in Edinburgh I 
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ARTIST CREATOR 


By ZorFI1A KRUSZELNICKA 


who has risked his life once more in the service of his 
country. The statue was executed under difficulties 
and only after repeated sketches from the life; it is 
certainly an arresting piece of work. She is now working 
on a life-sized group which should do much to consolidate 
her reputation in this country; it is very modern in 
treatment and is in touch with the trend of modern 
thought. The most striking feature of the work of this 
young artist, next to her technical ability, is her originality 
and her fearless individualism. A sincere artist is a gift 
of the gods. 


received a letter from a dealer in Nottingham, stating 
that he had a Liverpool porcelain mug for me, signed 
“Sadler, Liverpool.” The decoration was, he wrote, 
the arms (which he described) of some order with which 
he was not familiar, and I asked that it might be later 
sent on approval. 

In Edinburgh we visited the museum and, in a case 
upstairs, discovered a mug similar to that described by my 
dealer friend. The label described the decoration as the 
Arms of the Society of Bucks. Here was the explanation 
we needed ; and on our return, I bought the mug. It is 
6 inches in height, and probably of Chaffers’ porcelain. 
The words “ Sadler” and ‘ Liverpool ”’ are below the 
scroll on the right and left of the central lower panel. The 
same device is to be seen on pieces in the Liverpool 
Museum. H. B. L. 
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